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The precise forms assumed by the early aristocracies of the
Greek world can very rarely be determined. They depended
on the supremacy of caste or of wealth combined with caste
and they may rightly be termed " constitutions/7 in so far as
the power of these governments, like that of the monarchies
which had preceded them, was supposed to he limited by the
observance of traditional law. There is only one extreme form,
which, if it is rightly interpreted by Aristotle, hardly deserves
the name of constitution. This is the ovvacrreia or hereditary
oligarchy, in which " son succeeds father, and personality and
not the law is the governing force."1 The government of the
Thessalian clans in later times furnishes instances of at least
the relics of such a system; but the best example of such a
"dynasty" which we possess is the rule of the Bacchiaclae of
Corinth, where the caste system was more marked, and the
government apparently more tyrannical, than elsewhere in the
states of Greece.

The administrative character of these aristocracies is as
obscure as their form, and the little that we know about the
nature of their rule is confined to the period of their decline.
If we fix our attention on the primitive states of Greece proper,
and neglect for the moment the later colonial developments on
which we have touched, the chief characteristics which we find
noted may be summed up in two points : their almost universal
oppression of the lower classes, and the extraordinary impulse
which they consequently gave to colonisation. The varied and
sometimes minute causes which led to the planting of colonies
belong to the general history of Greece and not to the history
of her institutions; it is sufficient to remark here that, after
the period of the migrations, the latter part of the eighth and
the first part of the seventh century were the great periods of
the expansion of Hellas; and for this fact certain general
causes can be assigned. One, it is true, was purely physical:
the movement set on foot by the migrations was not yet over,
and Greece possessed teeming populations with no room to settle
on the mainland. But a great political cause is to be found in
the discontent of the S-IJ/ios at homo under oligarchical govern-
ment ; for that this was the chief stimulus to emigration is
proved by the fact that with the rise of democracy and settled
government colonisation on a great scale ceases. Proximate
1 Arist. Pol. iv. 5 = p. 1292 b.